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development may not be starved of sufficient funds because
of the claims of other schemes, very desirable in them-
selves, which ought to be financed from rising government
revenues at a later stage, when economic development is
more advanced.
The production of such balanced development pro-
grammes is, indeed, by far the most immediately important
work now7 being undertaken by the colonial governments
in co-operation with the British government. The appoint-
ment of Sir Frank Stockdale as Comptroller for Develop-
ment and Welfare in the West Indies in 1940 marked an
early realization of the need for the balanced planning of
colonial development. His recent appointment at the
Colonial Office in London to advise the Secretary of
State for the- Colonies on the allocation of Colonial
Development and Welfare funds marks a further step in the
same direction.
The points so far discussed in this chapter are so funda-
mental to the whole problem of development that it is
desirable to restate them briefly. They are:
(i) That the Colonial Development and Welfare Act is
based on the idea that colonial policy must aim at helping
all the people to reach higher standards of living.
(ii) That this aim cannot be achieved without rethinking
spending policies which now tend unduly to favour a
minority of the people at the expense of the majority.
(iii) That in any case it is not practicable immediately
to provide all desirable services for whole colonial popula-
tions. Spending must therefore primarily aim at assisting
that economic development which alone can make them
practicable in the future.
(iv) That action on (i) to (iii) above would bring about
quicker economic progress and a greater and speedier rise
in government revenue than could otherwise be achieved.
It is only when this happens that many admittedly highly
desirable projects can be undertaken without sacrificing